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them prior even to the Great Charter, but of many
of them no permanent memorial has been preserved,
a fact indicating that they were not of permanent
importance. Such of them as have been preserved
will be found to be in the main not attempts to re-
duce the customary law to writing/or to directly affect
the ordinary transactions of men, but to bring
about some political object such as the correction
of the mode of judicial procedure, relief from royal
oppressions, or the defeat of the pretensions of the
Church. Among these was the Charter of the Forest
(1217), one of the chief measures designed to afford
relief against the abuses and oppressions of the
Forest laws; also what are called the Constitutions
of Clarendon (1164) from the name of the place
where they were enacted. They are thus described
by Bishop Stubbs in his Constitutional History:

The Constitutions of Clarendon are sixteen in number, and
purport to be, as the history of their production shows them
to have been, a report of the usages of Henry I. on the dis-
puted points. They concern questions of advowsons and
presentation, churches in the king's gift, the trial of clerks,
the security to be taken of the excommunicated, the trial of
laymen for spiritual offences, the excommunication of tenants-
in-chief, the licence of the clergy to go abroad, ecclesiastical
appeals, which are not to go further than the archbishop with-
out the consent of the king; questions of the title to ecclesias-
tical estates, the baronial duties of the prelates, the election
to bishoprics and abbacies, the right of the king to the goods
of felons deposited under the protection of the Church, and
the ordination of villeins.1

And he further describes them as being "a part of
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